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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE ? 





Pp’ ISN’T JUST asking for trouble ards are concerned. There are a lot 

—he’s looking for it! And junior of those little things that are the 
is in a peculiar play pen! This base- result of carelessness. How many can 
ment is pretty rugged as far as haz- you spot? Answers on back page. 

















‘"But wait! There's one marker left. Is this one reserved for you?"' That was the mystery 


voice of Careless Hill Cemetery, telli 
victims and warning listeners of su 


how 12 of these graves are those of accident 
ch things as unsafe driving and walking practices, fire 
hazards, and improper use of electrical appliances. 





SAFETY AT THE FAIR 


By Durand C. Young 


Executive Secretary 
Sioux Falls Safety Council 


I ATTENDANCE IS any criterion, the Sioux 

Falls Safety Council recently completed 
one of the most successful week-long pro- 
grams of public education it has ever under- 
taken. 

Some 30,000 people viewed the compre- 
hensive safety exhibit promoted by the 
council at the Sioux Empire Fair, second 
largest fair in South Dakota. Goal of the 
project was to make a minimum of 10,000 
fairgoers more conscious of the causes of 
accidents and of the individual’s responsi- 
bility toward preventing them. 


Since total fair attendance for the seven 
days was 57,000 it is felt that the goal was 
far surpassed. Approximately 25,000 pieces 
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of safety literature were taken from the 
exhibit, surprisingly little of which was to 
be seen scattered around the grounds 
throughout the exposition. This literature 
included material on traffic, fire prevention, 
home safety, flameproofing, and other data. 

Early in the spring the council’s fire safety 
committee began planning an exhibit for 
the fair. In previous years that committ 
had held displays in rented tents with litt 
interest being shown by the public. This 
factor plus an almost prohibitive rental fig- 
ure for a large tent led to an interview with 
Mayor H. B. Saure. 


Did he feel that the city could supply 
the committee with one of the buildings at 
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the now defunct army air base on the edge 
of town? It could and did—a 20 by 60 foot 
tar paper barrack. 

Hence to the secretary of the fair asso- 
ciation. Would the fair board like to have 
another permanent building added to its 
grounds—a building in which nothing would 
be sold, nothing would be advertised—a 
building which might help many people to 

elp themselves? 

Perhaps! Two months of cajoling, plead- 
ing and log-rolling were required to get a 
final green light from the fair association. 

By this time the fair was three weeks 
away. The building sat untouched at the 
air base and little had been done in the 
preparation of display material. What 
looked like an almost impossible job was 
completed the night before the fair opened. 
The interest shown by visitors more than 
paid for the long hours of labor put in by 
some 25 volunteer workers. 

In 19 days they: removed one end of the 
building; changed the size and location of 
all windows; re-shingled the roof; built a 
foundation on the fair grounds and laid an 
asphalt floor. Then they moved the building 
to its new location; sided, painted, and 
trimmed the building; put a new front on 
it; rewired it; and put together the displays 
@: signs. 

Throughout the fair week, this exhibit 
hall was one of the busiest on the grounds. 
Daily newscasts by a local radio station, 
KSOO, originated from there. 

Although the project was started by the 


Costumed mannikins illustrated the use of a fiame- 

proofing solution for fabric and flameproof crepe 

paper. The solution is one pound of white, crystal- 

line ammonium sulfamate to one gallon of water. 

Its use was = for school and church plays, 
» etc. 
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This scale-mode!l house, hinged so the basement, 
ground floor and cttic are all exposed, showed 40 


common fire hazards in the home. Built by Sioux 
Falls firemen, it is complete to such details as 
doorknobs, electric lights, and kettles on the 
_——. stove. People often waited in line to 
view it. 


fire prevention committee, other committees 
were invited to participate in the display. 

Interest-catching features included “Care- 
less Hill Cemetery” (where a recorded voice 
constantly pointed out the causes of death 
of the persons buried there) and a four by 
five foot scale-model house with 40 fire 
hazards pointed out and explained. Gaso- 
line explosions, proper and improper instal- 
lation of liquefied petroleum gas tanks, 
flameproofed costumes for children with an 
explanation of flameproofing procedure, and 
many more exhibits on traffic and industrial 
safety filled the building. 

The American Red Cross first aid unit 
occupied part of the building, rendering 
first aid to anyone requiring it throughout 
the fair. 

Total cost of the building, displays, signs, 
and so forth was about $400. Even if it be 
assumed that this expenditure covers only 
one year of operation (which is not the 
case), the money was well spent. 

Plans are now being made for a bigger 
and better group of displays next year. It 
is felt that the idea has caught here and will 
be of vast importance in local safety educa- 
tion for years to come. 








ARE YOU 
SAFETY ACTIVE? 


By Cyril Freeman 


Engineering Department 
Goodhousekeeping Institute 


OST OF THE READERS of safety periodicals 

such as the Home Sarety Review are 
those I would call safety “conscious.” This 
means that you probably are the type of 
person who has respect for safety ru'es and 
procedures. You may also be one of those 
who know just what to do to set up a home 
safety program. You may be safety con- 
scious, but are you safety active? 

Take the problem of safety in one impor- 
tant everyday activity. I find that many 
who are safety conscious do not have ade- 
quate information as to how the buying 
public is protected in both choosing and us- 
ing modern home appliances. 


Relatively few home accidents are caused 
by home appliances. When you choose a 
new appliance and use it taking advantage 
of all the safety guides available to you, you 
should be safe with it. However, the 
placing of an electric heater in the bath- 
room or the use of a simple electric fixture 
cord without an insulating link between the 
fixture chain and the cord may be unsafe 
because of the shock hazard. I have men- 
tioned safety guides. Let’s discuss them 
further. 


How many of you know what an appli- 
ance tag stamped “UL” means? Most of us 
realize that it means “Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories,” but that’s about all we know. We 
see the tag on the wire cord of the lamp 
or toaster we have just purchased, and we 
are satisfied simply with the physical pres- 
ence of the “UL” sign. But most of us have 
no idea just why that tag is there! We are 
showing a piece of colored paper our deep- 
est respect—without question! What does 
this Underwriters’ Laboratories tag stand 
for and mean to us? Just this. The parts 
of an appliance showing the “UL” tag have 
been investigated and found to be well con- 
structed and safe when properly used. Let 
me repeat that an Underwriters’ approval is 
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only for the paris to which the tag is at- 
tached; for example, wiring on a connecting 
cord may be approved, but not necessarily 
the appliance itself. 


There is another seal you should recog- 
nize—the stamp of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. This organization, with the backing 
of the gas industries, has set up standards 
for the manufacturers of gas units such as 
stoves, room heaters, water heaters, ete 
These standards, when met, will make avail- 
able a gas unit that can be safely and satis- 
factorily used. Only manufacturers whose 
products meet the American Gas Association 
standards are permitted to use the AGA 
seal. The American Gas Association main- 
tains extensive laboratories where gas ap- 
pliances are tested prior to granting the use 
of the AGA seal. So take advantage of the 
seals of these organizations. They represent 
work in your interest, at no extra cost to 
you. 


The seals of reliable certifying agencies 
are sign posts, then, to safer buying of ap- 
pliances. They do not signify the safety 
goal, but can only help you towards it. 


The main job in making appliances safe 
is yours. You should learn how to operate 
all home appliances safely and instruct your 
family in their use. Find out from your, 
dealer, your utility company, the manufac 
turer, or any other source of authentic in- 
formation, how accidents may occur in using 
the unit, and where it should be stored and 
operated. This is especially important in 
buying kitchen appliances such as washers, 
ironers, refrigerators, stoves, etc. A com- 
plete knowledge of the operating character- 
istics of your appliance is one of the most 
effective safety measures you can possibly 
enforce. 


It would not be an overstatement to say 
that an appliance when used with care and 
understanding will serve long and safely. 
And let me repeat that modern home ap- 
pliances are percentage-wise a very minor 
cause of home accidents. 


Action and interest on your part will in- 
cite similar activity on the part of those you 
know; not only your family circle, but your 
neighbors can be made safety consciou 
and safety active! 


The author modestly omitted to mention the 
Goodhousekeeping's Guaranty Seal, which is the 
magazine's assurance to consumers that, after care- 
ful investigations, it has satisfied itself that all 
products and services advertised are good, service- 
able, and safe. 
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SPEECHES IN BRIEF 


TT HOME ACCIDENT problem was analyzed 
state and nation-wise at a home safety 
session of the 38th National Safety Congress 
last October at which G. Foard McGinnes, 
M.D., vice-president for health services, 
merican National Red Cross, presided. 


Elton S. Osborne, Jr., M.D., assistant chief, 
division of chronic disease, U. S. Public 
Health Service (presenting a paper prepared 
by A. L. Chapman, M.D., medical director, 
chief, division of chronic disease), pointed 
out that the home accident prevention pro- 
gram should be directed to those age grouns 
and types of accidents that constitute the 
bulk of the home accident problem. He 
named “falls for peonle over 65 years of 
age,” and “burns for children under 5 years 
of age” as the two top type and age groups. 


In order to cope with the problem, he 
suggested that in each home an “index” 
person be named. In the case of young 
children the index person is automatically 
the mother. In the case of the 65 years or 
older group, the index person is most likely 
to be a son or daughter. This person is to 
be responsible for preventing accidents. 


He also suggested building inspections 
and the detection and correction of physical 
impairments (contributing factors in acci- 
dents) as two other main approaches to the 
problem. 


Daniel P. Webster, safety coordinator, di- 
vision of safety, State of New York, ex- 


Speckers at a home safety session of the 38th National 
Daniel P. Webster, Elton S$. Osborne, Jr., 
McGinnes, M.D. 
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plained that the new disability benefits leg- 
islation effective in July of 1950 in New 
York State, grants compensation to em- 
ployees for injuries resulting from off-the- 
job accidents. The state feels that employee 
groups are one of the most valuable chan- 
nels for home safety programming. 

Starting out by “setting their own house 
in order,” the division attacked the problem 
of reducing accidents among employees of 
the State. Their program of operation in- 
cluded drastic curtailment of off-the-job 
accidents which, he said, may account for 
as high as two-thirds of the lost time of 
employees resulting from accidents. Home 
safety is the primary objective in this phase 
of the program. Another phase is education 
through State employees to reduce the num- 
ber and severity of accidents involving em- 
ployees’ families, with home safety as the 
number one objective. 

In discussing the role of the pediatrician 
in accident prevention, Esther B. Clark, 
M.D., department of pediatrics, Palo Alto 
Clinic, stated, “A Research Foundation for 
the Study and Prevention of Accidents 
should be organized and activated. It might 
well result in the saving of more lives and 
the prevention of more disability than many 
of the large foundations now in existence 
dealing with single diseases.” 

Dr. Clark also urged that the medical 
profession make a practice of educating 
their patients in accident prevention. 


Congress. left to 


Sefety right: 
M.D., Esther B. Clark, M.D., and G. = 











APRIL PROGRAM 


Cleanup Time 


URING APRIL, publish information with 

respect to the activities in connection 
with the outdoor tasks usually taken care of 
in the spring. 

According to a study of 987 deaths re- 
corded by the Kansas Board of Health and 
Nassau County, N. Y., Health Department, 
18.8 per cent of the deaths occurred in the 
yard, on outside stairs, or porches. 


Check the outside steps and walks. Win- 
ter’s freezing and thawing may have caused 
raised flagstones, cracks in cement, broken 
steps, loosened porch railings and handrails. 


While tidying up the garden, look for 
stumble traps such as branches, tin cans, 
holes (which later may be disguised by 
the grass), and cutting hazards such as 
broken glass, boards with nails in them. 


Usually there is a certain amount of leaf 
raking to do early in the spring. Warnings 
should be issued about burning leaves un- 
less they are in a standard trash burner. In 
communities where leaf burning by the 
homeowner is not allowed, the householder 
should wet them down if they become too 
dry before they are collected. 


Check children’s swings, ‘other outdoor 
play equipment, which may have been out 
during the winter and need repair. Look 
for rusted links in chains. Check to see that 
equipment is firmly set. Look over the 
sides of sandboxes to see that they have not 
splintered. Smooth off any rough edges on 
all play equipment. 

Garden pools, emptied during the winter, 
will be refilled about this time of year. In 
neighborhoods where there are small chil- 
dren, they present a serious drowning haz- 
ard. Where there are young children in 
the family, the parents should refrain from 
filling a garden pool until the children are 
older. Parents should see that their young- 
sters do not play in neighbors’ yards where 
there are pools. 


Ladders 


Use a ladder, not a makeshift, to remove 
storm windows and put on screens or to 
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wash windews. (Screens should be fastened 
securely, especially if there are children ee 
the house who may lean against them to see 
out.) Do not attempt to carry screens or 
storm windows up and down a ladder. Get 
someone to hold them for you and hand 
them to you. 


Choose a ladder, too, that is adequate for 
the job so that you won’t have to stand on 
the top and balance on the window sill to 
reach. 


When you set the ladder in place, be sure 
it has a firm footing and is placed at the 
proper angle—with the base 4 the length 
of the ladder away from the house. If the 
ladder is too short at this angle, borrow a 
longer one or get an extension. 


Do not attempt to do too much in one 
day. By breaking the job up and doing a 
reasonable amount each day, even if it takes 
two weekends, you may save yourself sev- 
eral days in the hospital. Fatigue is a fac- 
tor in accidents. Don’t attempt to work on 
a ladder when you are tired. The chances 
that you'll slip or lose your balance are 
greater. 


Projects 


If a fire hazard cleanup campaign is be- 
ing conducted in your community under the 
auspices of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, you can cooperate with them. 
Check with your local safety council, too, to 
see whether they are planning a cleanup 
campaign and cooperate with them. 


Youth organizations may wish to hold a 
neighborhood yard inspection. In this case, 
prepare a short checklist (mimeographed if 
you wish) which the young “inspector” can 
present to the homeowner when he or she 
first contacts him. Each youngster who is 
signed up for inspecting would take th 
block in which he lives so that he will kno 
the people he contacts and they will know 
him. If the householder desires an inspec- 
tion—and only if he wishes it—the inspector 
could go over the yard with the householder 
and make a notation of anything that should 
be corrected. 
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This fellow is making things hard for 


himself and risking his neck, too. He'd 
it much simpler and safer to 
have the right kind of iadder. 







An inspection could also be conducted 
through the distribution of checklists to 
school children. Perhaps the P.T.A. would be 
willing to have them printed and to contact 
the proper school authorities for this pur- 
pose. The checklist could be taken home 
and returned after the pupil has seen that 
the proper steps have been taken to re- 
move yard hazards and that ladders—both 
step and extension—are in repair or that 
arrangements have been made to have them 

Qi 

A cleanup campaign can be conducted 
through an industrial off-the-job campaign. 
Safety councils may wish to recommend this 
to their industrial members. 


“What’s Wrong with this Picture?”, pub- 
lished in the August, 1950, issue of the 
Home Sarety Review can be planographed 
from the Review itself, with the answers, and 
distributed. It can be reproduced for use 
in local house organs, too. A credit line to 
the National Safety Council should, of 
course, appear with it. A few copies of the 
August issue are still available. 


If the fire department is not already co- 
operating with the NFPA program, seek 
their cooperation, too. They can issue state- 
ments to the papers or give a radio inter- 
view, perhaps, on fire hazards and could 
demonstrate the proper use of extension 


rw 

The Greater Dayton Safety Council in co- 
operation with the local newspaper and the 
city authorities, put on a full-scale com- 
munity project to correct potentially dan- 
gerous things such as abandoned excavations 
or foundations, open wells, cisterns, sewers, 
ditches, uncovered sewer manholes, pits, fish 
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ponds, and so forth. When the citizens turn 
out to look for such hazards a surprising 
number of them can be found even within 
the limits of a large city. 


Arrange for a central office for citizens to 
report their findings. This may be the news- 
paper itself or some city office which is 
already set up for this sort of reporting of 
information. 

The newspaper can devote several feature 
articles to the subject with photographs of 
the more dangerous spots. It can list daily 
the hazards that are reported in and give 
their locations. 

Suggest that the paper report on the legal 
responsibilities of property owners in the 
event of an accident on their property. Al- 
though in a special campaign, you may find 
it wiser to have a central location for re- 
porting of hazards, the newspaper could 
also note the proper city authorities that 
have been set up to handle this type of com- 
plaint for future reference. In some cities 
several different offices handle different 
types of complaints, and the citizen becomes 
discouraged trying to report them. 

Parents should be warned to watch their 
children more carefully. A daily listing of 
the hazards that are discovered can be an 
eye-opener for parents. They may not real- 
ize how close to home some of the hazards 
are. 

After the hazards have been reported, a 
volunteer group can check at a later date— 
to see if they are being eliminated. This, 
too, can be publicized. The steps outlined 
here were the ones used by the Greater 
Dayton Safety Council with a high measure 
of success. 
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Illustrated above is a storage gadget which 
will keep tools in their place—where they 
will not be knocked off shelves, out of reach 
of young children. The blocks to hold the 
tools are designed in seven different types 
and many sizes to fit various tools. They 
slip into a back strip which can be placed 
in a handy spot. 


Leaflets 


Advice to a Lady in the Dark and It 
Shouldn’t Happen to a Cord have been pub- 
lished by the International Association of 
Electrical Inspectors. The former leaflet ex- 
plains how to restore service when a fuse 
blows. The latter gives pointers on what to 
do and what not to do to keep cords in 
good condition. For further information, 
write the Safe Electrical Cord Committee, 
155 East 44th St, New York, N. Y. 


JAYCEES 


The. United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has published a packet, Home 
Safety, for their local safety chairmen. It 
contains sample home safety leaflets and a 
planning guide. One of the projects sug- 
gested is an “open house” for safety in 
which a home builder could make his next 
“open house” have its accent on safety. 
They suggested that a mimeographed sheet 


pointing out the safety features be distrib- 
uted to the persons going through the house 
and a contest be arranged for the best 100- 
word statement on, “What I have Learned 
about Home Safety.” 

Among the other projects suggested in 
the guide are a home accident scoreboard 


placed in a prominent public place, a haz- 
ard hunt day, a city-hazard check-up i® 


speaking contest, and a discussion clinic. 
The guide also gives facts and figures and 
a reference list. 


Answers-What’s Wrong? 


Man examining gun muzzle with the 

gun breech closed. 

Baby playing in washing machine. 

Basket, etc., left on steps. 

Steps have no hand railings, no risers. 
. Garden hose not put up safely and leak- 

ing water, tripping and slipping hazards. 
. Bottles on window sill that could fall 

off. 

Tricycle and wagon in the way of safe 

movement. 

Washing machine drain not carrying 

water off, slipping hazard. 

Bulb missing from stairway light. 

Basement light hung too low. 

Shovel lying on floor, tripping hazard. 

Ashes in a wood basket instead of metal. 


. Extension cords strung around room. 
Should have more wall sockets. 


Drill hooked up to light wiring. 

. Axe handle tied together insecurely. 

. Oil on floor to cause slipping. 
Boards with nails in doorway, table. 
Dangerous tools left in reach of chil- 
dren. 

. Rubbish left under steps and oily rags 
under table, fire hazards. 
Naphtha in reach of children and should 
be stored outside the house. 
Broken window glass, a cutting hazard. 
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